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tacked by Germany, or by Austria supported by Germany, the other contracting party would employ all her available forces to fight Germany. The mobilization of the armies of the Triple Alliance was to be countered by the immediate and simultaneous mobilization of France and Russia. The number of troops to be used against Germany was 1,300,000 for France and 700,000 to 800,000 for Russia. The general staffs of the two countries were to coordinate their plans, and Russia and France promised not to conclude a separate peace. The agreement was to have the same duration as the Triple Alliance. The momentous document of August 17 was signed by the French and Russian chiefs of staff, and its legal status therefore was somewhat uncertain. According to one authority (Nolde), it was "more than a project and less than a convention/' Giers, disillusioned, aged, and ailing, resisted for months French pressure for the consummation of the alliance. German armaments, saber rattling in Berlin, and perhaps his own weariness finally triumphed over his scruples. By an exchange of letters between Giers and the French ambassador to St. Petersburg (dated, respectively, December 27, 1893, and January 4t 1894? N.S.J. the convention of August 17 was ratified and became a binding obligation. Its contents were not disclosed until 1918.
ALEXANDER IlfS LEGACY
A bird's-eye viewT of Russia under Alexander III may well suggest a country enjoying the blessings of social stability and peace. The police regime appeared to have achieved its object. No dissenting opinions were heard except those of men like Katkov and Aksakov, whose ultra-nationalism was shared by the tsar and by highly placed bureaucrats. The revolutionary movement was disorganized and helpless, its leaders in prison, in Siberia, or scattered abroad. The peasants, with characteristic submissiveness, carried their many burdens; even the great famine of 1891, in which they died by the thousands, failed to provoke a movement of revolt. On the threshold of the twentieth century Russian autocracy had surrendered none of its prerogatives; indeed, it had regained some of the ground lost in the reign of Alexander II. The international position of the empire offered no reason for alarm. If the Bulgarian venture was, admittedly, not a success, it was at least arguable that Russia had withdrawn from the Balkans without a war. Relations with England were vastly improved, and France had stepped in to take the place of Germany as Russia's ally.